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explicitly paternal type can satisfy the demands of justice 
in the twentieth century. To enrich and vivify these 
principles with song and story and newspaper clipping 
is the weekly privilege of the teacher who has an insight 
into the meaning of the history which is in the making. 

The sublime achievements in seventy years in the 
transformation, without the use of any force whatever, 
of the cruel cannibals of the Fiji islanders into peaceful, 
intelligent Christians is a story more worthy to be told 
to children than the record of slaughter which disgraced 
humanity in the advent of the armed white man in the 
West Indies. The even more marvelous conversion of 
cannibal Indians on the Pacific coast in British America 
by the Englishman, Mr. Duncan, who in one generation, 
without any force but goodwill and education, wrought 
a similar change, is an inspiring story which should be 
as well known to school children as the bloody tales of 
Cortez or Pizarro. The long record of brutality and 
perfidy that has blackened civilization, as it has touched 
the colored races, down through the ages, till the last 
Congo horror under the rule of the King of the Belgians, 
may well serve to point the moral that the most privi- 
leged people have been often the most arrogant and cruel. 
One even asks if up to date it is not a question whether 
the backward races on the whole have not suffered more 
than they have gained from contact with those who are 
their superiors in science and culture. The code of 
ethics of the family, of the city, of the nation is fairly 
understood; but duty in the larger circle of relation- 
ships — in the family of nations — has thus far hardly 
been broached within school walls. Yet where else is it 
ever to be taught to the masses who make up that public 
sentiment which controls the world's parliaments? 

Not merely the would-be scientific disciples of Niet- 
zsche, but the man in the street, is often deplorably con- 
vinced that the doctrine of the " survival of the fittest " 
means the survival of nature's highest product, which 
alone ought to survive. Thus men misunderstand and 
pervert the teachings of science, and look with com- 
placency upon a "march of progress" in which the 
privileged and crafty take advantage of the weak and 
ignorant and consume them as remorselessly as primeval 
monsters destroyed little man in the aeons before he had 
himself created a new environment in which his wit pro- 
vided hatchets and arrows that secured his preservation. 

The man who has never read a page of science finds 
that the phrase " struggle for existence " explains so sat- 
isfactorily attainment in the world of fish and reptile 
that he jumps to the conclusion that all progress of im- 
mortal beings must likewise come by the same method 
of strong exterminating weak. Unhappily he knows not 
that mutual aid, even in the brute world, is likewise a 
factor in evolution and in the world of human organiza- 
tion is the dominant factor. What may hold good in 
the realm of wolf and shark does not hold good in the 
world of John Howard and Wilberforce, of Florence 
Nightingale and Abraham Lincoln ; and the true evolu- 
tionist never claimed that it did. 

" We know there has never been any progress in civ- 
ilization without war," was the recent amazing statement 
of an American general. For the time being he had for- 
gotten that Moses or St. Paul had ever affected human 
wills ; that Columbus, Copernicus, Gutenberg, Watt and 
Morse had done anything to emancipate man from the 



brute limitations in time and space and experience ; that 
Homer, Shakespeare, Phidias, Raphael, Beethoven and 
ten thousand other God-gifted beings had wrought mira- 
cles and lifted millions on their shoulders and borne wit- 
ness how " nigh is grandeur to our dust " and how far 
man may transcend the laws that govern the beasts which 
prey upon each other. 

While the boy must learn that no progress in civili- 
zation is made without struggle, he must learn also that 
this struggle need not involve slaughter or injury to any 
one ; struggle against indolence, ignorance, ill-health and 
the forces of nature are quite sufficient to develop brawn 
and bravery. The pupil will learn that, while war was 
inevitable before the advent of agriculture, when men 
subsisted on a limited amount of game, ever since abun- 
dance of food has been made possible war has become 
less excusable. Our admiration of heroes who fought in 
the old days when war had much excuse must not blind 
us to the fact that that time is now passed. Cooperation 
must be emphasized as the only key to normal human 
progress. The " survival of the fittest " must be explained 
as simply the survival of the creature best fitted for its 
particular environment — a low creature if the environ- 
ment be of a low order. Fish and clams survive where 
man drowns, because they are better fitted to survive in 
water. The worm survives in earth where highest forms 
of life die. Nero survives in a period wherein the martyr 
is slain by lions in the arena. Edison and Emerson per- 
ish in an environment in which the prize-fighter would be 
the last to survive. Huguenot artisans cannot survive 
in France, nor men of breadth of vision in Spain, when 
ignorance and superstition reign. Spite of the advance in 
human knowledge which the doctrine of evolution has 
brought, the unfortunate perversions of ideas regarding 
that side of it which concerns " struggle " and " survival " 
almost compel the conviction that hitherto the world has 
lost as much as it has gained by it. It is vitally import- 
ant that the current phrases connected with it shall be 
disabused of their wholly unscientific interpretation. 
Too often have they been used by callow thinkers to 
bolster up certain popular conceptions of national " duty " 
and "destiny" on which superior peoples have com- 
fortably leaned when, looking about for future markets, 
they have cast envious eyes upon some Naboth's vineyard. 



Physicians and International Peace. 

BY DR. CHABLES BICHET. 

(The following discourse was delivered by Dr. Charles Eichet, the emi- 
nent professor in the Medical Faculty of Paris, at the Hotel Continental, 
on the 15th of December, at the annual banquet of the "International 
Medical Association to Aid in the Suppression of War.") 

My dear Fellow-workers and Friends : I must first 
tell you how glad I am to be among you ; for this 
idea of peace, sacred peace, is worthy to be defended 
by every physician who understands his mission. To 
bring the dying back to life ; to succor those who are 
maimed ; to prolong the existence of the feeble, — such 
certainly is the duty of the physician. But why should 
he be forbidden to save vigorous and healthy young 
men who only ask to be allowed to live, and whom the 
madness of the mighty of the world sends forth to per- 
ish and die upon the fields of carnage ? However great 
and efficacious your medical aid may be, it will, alas ! be 
very limited. 

The physician who has been able in the course of his 
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beneficent activity to save from death forty or fifty of 
the sick by his care, his vigilance, his devotion and his 
insight, may truly be proud of his service, and he merits 
the profound gratitude of his fellow-citizens. But what 
are fifty lives alongside of the massacres of a great war ? 
Do you not know that a single battle, that of Mukden, 
has cost the lives of a hundred thousand men? — a 
hundred thousand young men, brave and robust, turned 
in a few hours into a hundred thousand corpses. What 
is a sick man saved beside this hundred thousand vic- 
tims ? Is it not cruel irony to lavish one's care upon a 
poor consumptive patient whose sufferings one with dif- 
ficulty barely relieves, when the Moloch of War at a 
single blow annihilates a hundred thousand young 
men full of life and health ? 

But in the matter of war men brought up from their 
youth in extravagant devotion to warlike affairs are not 
shocked by any contradiction. From six o'clock in the 
morning to eight o'clock at night men shoot each other, 
destroy each other with rapid-fire guns and shells and 
heap the ground with dead and wounded. And from 
eight o'clock in the evening to six o'clock in the morn- 
ing an effort is made to repair all this devastation in 
some fashion. It is as rational as to start a conflagra- 
tion during the day in order to pass the night in trying 
to extinguish it. But a conflagration does not destroy 
human lives. It only burns houses, palaces, works of 
art, libraries, forests. It does not make widows, or- 
phans and invalids by thousands. 

You have had the courage to think that all this orgy 
of blood is stupid, and to say it without equivocation, 
and to associate yourselves together in order the better 
to think it and the better to say it. It has required a 
certain amount of courage thus to affirm your convic- 
tion ; for a new idea, however evident it may be, always 
provokes the clamors of the multitude. " Vulgus vult 
decipi" (the multitude like to be deceived), as the an- 
cient adage says. And even those whom one attempts 
to protect do not wish to accept the protection, and 
revolt against their benefactors. 

But all this show of opposition must not trouble us. 
It would indeed be too easy to do that which is good 
and to spread the truth if one were rewarded for it by 
human gratitude. What characterizes great ideas is that 
they are misunderstood, and sometimes there is a certain 
joy in meeting unpopularity for just causes. Now the 
friends of peace are not popular. They are accused of 
being criminals, and the strange charge is brought 
against them that they are enemies of their country. 

What, not to desire invasions — is that to despise 
one's country ? Not to take pleasure in battlefields 
covered with dead and in hospitals crowded with 
wounded — is that to be the enemy of one's country ? 
To wish to preserve for the peasant his thatched cot- 
tage and for the citizen his liberty — is that to meditate 
the ruin of France ? Such an immense degree of bru- 
talization has been arrived at that the more French blood 
a conqueror causes to be shed, the more he is considered 
the friend of France, and the more invasions, dismem- 
berments, spoliations and ruins one has brought upon his 
mutilated country, so much the greater a patriot is he ! 

My dear friends, let us not grow weary in repeating 
this commonplace but supremely truthful statement, 
that peace must be substituted for war, justice for vio- 



lence and a tribunal for the rapid-fire gun. Between 
states it is anarchy which rules, because the triumph of 
blind brutality is anarchy. Those who do not wish to 
submit themselves to the decision of a supreme tribunal, 
these are veritable anarchists, for there is no distinction 
between anarchy and despotism. 

But these are ideas which can only endure for a time. 
Already the Colossus of clay is trembling upon its base 
and we fully expect that the progress of human reason 
will fully overthrow it. 

We physicians have a r61e of humanity to fulfill. Let 
us try to do it resolutely. Let us not confine our hu- 
manity to the bedsides of the sick. Let us go further. Let 
us point out to the public powers the good which ought 
to be done. Let us show them the scourges which rage 
everywhere and which with a little energy we might 
cause to disappear: tuberculosis, which hideously un- 
healthful tenements maintain in the heart of great 
cities; alcoholism, which like an eating gangrene is 
extending itself everywhere in France, while nothing is 
done against the vendors of poisons; syphilis, against 
which, if such were desired, simple police regulations 
would be all powerful ; and, finally, war, the most 
terrible of all avoidable evils and perhaps the most 
avoidable, — war, due to human folly and to a stupid 
persistence in the errors of a barbarous past. Let us 
then, without growing weary, continue to repeat the 
great word, International Arbitration. We need not 
speak yet of disarmament, which is hardly possible so 
long as there are evil-disposed people in arms near by. 
Justice first, disarmament afterwards, — that should be 
our program. It is the program of all those who are 
interested in human life and in the conquest of human 
suffering. 

How to Effect a Limitation of 
Armaments. 

A Note for the Second Hague Conference. 

G. H. PERRIS, IN "CONCORD." 

If the world is not to be again cheated of the boon it 
so much needs and has so long demanded, the problem of 
the arrest of armaments will be the chief item upon the 
program of the Second Hague Conference, in the initia- 
tion of which both the Russian and the American gov- 
ernments have taken the first steps. Some eminent 
lawyers whose general sympathy with our movement is 
well known are pressing forward for consideration the 
subject of the immunity of property at sea in time of 
war. There is no objection to this so long as it does not 
interfere with the predominance of the question which is 
of supreme moment in international relations ; but any 
one who on this occasion puts even the slightest stumbling 
block in the way of an agreement for the limitation of 
armaments will incur a very grave responsibility. " We 
may ask," as Colonel Gilinsky, the Russian military dele- 
gate at The Hague, said in 1899, "whether the peoples 
represented at the Conference will be entirely satisfied if, 
at the end, we give them arbitration and rules of warfare 
and nothing for times of peace — this armed peace which 
weighs so heavily upon them that a fresh war would 
appear to be preferable." The working classes and the 
" intellectuals " of Europe and America have shown that 
they are not at all satisfied with the failure of seven 



